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This familiar Miscellany, 


from which all; religions and political matters are excluded, contains a variety of original and selected Articles; comprehending waved. avin - oa 
¢, forming 


Manners, AMUSEMENT, elegant Exrracts, Poetry, ANECDOTES, BIOGRAPHY, METBOROLOGY, the Drama, Aarts and Sciences, Wir and Sariag, Fasuions, NATURAL History, 


a handsome Awnva Voiumg, with an Inpex and TitLe-PacE. Persons in any part of the Kingdom may obtain this Work from London through their respective Booksellers. 
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The Philanthropist. 





ABDUCTION OF MISS 'TURNER. 


—— 


The result of the trial of the unprincipled adven- 
turer, Wakefield, cannot be too widely diffused, as 
there is scarcely a respectable family in the kingdom 
which is not interested in disseminating the full ex- 
posure of the mean and fraudulent artifices by which 
he contrived to accomplish ‘his selfish and cri- 
minal plet against the character and happiness of 
Miss Turner and her parents. Governesses of female 
schools throughout this kingdom, and, indeed, all 
other countries, ought to be put especially on their 
guard against the possibility of the future successful 
machinations of other fortune-hunters. 

It is the’conviction of the importance of giving 

publicity to Wakefield’s tria] that has induced us 
to print, in a pamphlet form, the whole, together 
with several documents connected with it, hitherto 
either unpublished or partially made known. The 
pamphlet, which was brought out on Saturday 
last (as will appear by the advertisement) may 
be had from -any of. our agents. It comprises 
@ narrative of the elopement of Wakefield with 
his first wife, originally drawn up for the Liver- 
pool Mercury by a gentleman connected with the 
office. We have been told that it represents Wake- 
field’s character in somewhat too favourable a light ; 
but if that be the case, it is not to be imputed to the 
writer, but to the impression, at the time, of those 
from whom the information was derived, and who 
had no motive for misrepresentation ; nor would they 
seek to palliate any offence against society either in 
the Wakefields, of whom they have known nothing 
personally for years, or in others. A considerable 
portion of the narrative was necessarily obtained a 
priori from Wakefield and his wife, who alone were 
parties to the facts; and thus far our readers are at 
liberty to draw their own conclusions.—Deeply im- 
pressed ag we are with the enormity of Wakefield’s 
recent conduct, we shall offer no apology for tran- 
scribing the following comments upon the subject 
from the Liverpool Mereury.— Edit. Kal. 





We heartily congratulate the public upon the con- 
viction of Wakefield, and his swindling associates, 
at the Lancaster Assizes. Never was a more correct 


verdict pronounced in any court; never was the guilt 
of a culprit more unequivocally proved. 
The opening speech of Mr. Sergeant Cross, which 


ticular’ history of as mean, foul, and heartless a 
transaction as we ever had occasion to record ; nor 
could there exist the slightest doubt upon the minds 
of the jury, as the charges contained in the Learned 
Sergeant’s opening speech were one and all esta- 
bished by the most satisfactory and concurrent tes- 
timony. 

In the conduct of Wakefield, unlike that of most 
other criminals, we can discover no one redeeming 
feature to palliate its atrocity. His sole motive was 
of the most sordid and vulgar description. In order 
to possess himself of the fortune of a mere girl, whom 
he had never seen, he did not scruple to employ 
falsehood, fraud, forgery, cruelty, and the vilest 
hypocrisy, in feigning a passion he could not have 
entertained, unless the young lady, like the fabled 
Princess Rezia, in the Persian Tales, possesses the 


who had the temerity to contemplate her charms. 
Our readers will probably recollect the fate of 


signature of Lord Chesterfield to a bond, on the 
credit of which he obtained money, confidently hoping 


neither subject Lord Chesterfield, nor any other indi- 
vidual, to pecuniary loss. Notwithstanding the gene- 
ral sympathy which the fate of this wretched man 


was executed as a common felon. 


upon a nobleman, who might not ultimately have 


his neighbours, deliberately forges the name of a 
respectable professional man, in order to facilitate 


who was successively haunted with the prospect of a 


the anguish which the parents of Miss Turner must 








we have given entire, contains “ 4 full, true, and par- 


have endured greatly aggravates an offence, which, 


d : - 
We do not fear to assert, that the crime of Wake- aaa at on that 
field is of a much deeper die than that for which | hundred of our readers will unhesitatin ly answer 

also 


Dr. Dodd suffered. The latter committed a forgery | in the negative; and that the hundredth will 
concur with them in the decision, when he recollects 


P that the young lady herself, from’ the moment she 
been any sufferer by the ee “a a one ascertained the real ‘chenasinn and motives of her soi- 
the amount was a matter of indillerence. He com-| disan¢ husband, avowed her determination never to 
mitted this act, too, in a moment of want and despair. | jive with him, and eagerly availed herself of the first 
But Wakefield, actuated by no more exalted motive opportunity that presented itself of escaping out of 
than that which prompts any other knave to cheat | his clutches. 


dying ‘mother, and a bankrupt father. Nor is the rr ticular , 

heart of the daughter alone thus wantonly trifled ro Maenganeg ng RAT are oe 

with by this cold-blooded profligate adventurer ;— | her friends “sans tache ct sans tiger as she must 
be deemed by every person who 

to the evidence 


had the young lady been an orphan, would have been 
sufficiently heinous. 

It seems from an observation of Mr. Baron Hullock, 
that he would have admitted the evidence of Miss 
Turner against Wakefield, even if he believed the 
marriage to be legal; because it was a principle of 
law, that no one should be allowed to take advantage 
of his own wrongful act. Without laying claim to 


any profound acquaintance with law, but guided 
ra’ 


er by dictates of common sense and justice, 


which ought to be the foundation of all law, we 
entirely concur in this decision of Mr. Baron Hul- 
lock ; and, although we are no lawyers, we will here 
put a case to a jury of our readers, who will readily 
perceive the analogy which it bears to the recent 
abduction. 


We shall suppose that Mr. Turner had had in:his 


 pasamonan a favourite dog, and that one of his neigh- 


urs, regardless of the commandment which enjoins 


us neither to covet other le’s goods, nor to steal, 
power of instantaneously depriving of their wits all | had, by artful means, scuiand 
home, and endeavoured to obtain its affeetions while 
he merge —_ his own eMC? Ay Ay pose 
furth t fi cceed is design 
Dr. Dodd; who, in a pressing emergency, affixed the| that the doz became attache 
liberated, still chose to remain with him ;~—we would 
ask whether that circumstance would h we altered 
that the transaction would remain a secret, until | ‘the character of the transaction, and w: r 
fellow would not still have been a 
he should be able to redeem the bond, and thereby liable to be punished as such, notwi 


n 
the animal from his 


became attached to him, and when 
ave altered 


-stealer, and 

ing his 

lea br the animal remained with him of its own 
wi 

Now, if any thief, who thus possessed himself of 


excited, and the interference of several persons of rank | Mr. Turner’s dog, would be compelled to give it up, 
and influence who wished his life to be spared, he — a swindler to be permitted to retain possession 
0 


r. Turner’s daughter, who had been kidnapped 
of a very doubtful 
Dety-nine out of every 


We trust, therefore, that if the disgraceful ceremony 


— by the drunken Scotch blacksmith is to 


considered as a bona fide marriage, such marriage 


the accomplishment of a most atrocious criine, at- | © ‘ . 

* : net will be annulled either by the ordinary law, or by a 
tended with all the aggravating cuncumatances te special act of Parliament ; and we hope Mr. Turner 
which we have before adverted. He first commits a | wij) complete the good work he. has so meritoriously 
forgery, then he resorts to mean and cruel falsehoods, | commenced, by immediately applying, on behalf of 


which must have agonized the feelings of his victim, | his daughter, for a divorce, which, under peculiar 
circumstances, to which we must not here more 


cularly allude, would, we presume, be most rea. 
that Miss 
restored to 


candidly attended 
ven on the trial, corroborated as 
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it is by the letter of Wakefield himself, written in 
confidence to his brother, and most assuredly never 
intended for the public eye. 

We shall forbear to speculate upon the nature of 
the punishment with which Wakefield may be 
visited; but if it be, as we presume, imprisonment, 
he may, in his cage, to banish ennui, sing the song 
of his great predecessor, Captain Macheath. 

** Man may escape rape or gun ; 

Nay, some have outliv’d the doctor's pill ; 

But he that TAKES WOMAN is surely undone,” &c. 

In conclusion, we request the attention of our 
readers to the letter we have given in a preceding 
column, addressed to Mr. William Wakefield by one 
of the coterie, mentioned by Mr. Sergeant Cross. 


oe 
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SKETCHES IN IRELAND, 
PESCRIPTIVR OF INTERESTING, AND HITHERTO UNNOTICED, 
DISTRICTS IN THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


[Just Published.] 
ae 

Under this title a new work has just been pub- 
lished, which we have perused with much interest, 
and which is peculiarly suited to the Kaleidoscope. 
One of the objects of the writer is to draw the public 
attention to the natural beauties with which Ireland 
abounds; and he has described these in such a man- 
ner as to set us a longing for a tour through the 
Emerald Isle., In the preface to the Sketches, the 
author says :—“ Now, with all due deference, it is 
suggested, that there are monuments of antiquity in 
Ireland worthy of inspection; there is scencry on 
which the eye may rest with delight ; we have woods 
and waters, aud glens, and mountains, abundantly 
picturesque, and suflicient to call for the exertions 
of the pen and pencil in their description.””—Glen 
Veagh.—In doseribing Glen Veagh, our authors says, 
“J have never been in Switzerland, or Scotland ; it 
has not been my lot at leisure to wander along the 
waters of Westmorland or Cumberland ; but I have 
seen good drawings of these most frequented scenes, 
and have thus admired Lough Catrine, the subject 
of the poet’s pen and painter’s pencil ;—but, if my 
glen and my lake were not Irish ; if the curse of be- 
ing out of fashion did not put every thing Irish un- 
der attainder, I would venture to show Glean Veagh 
ayainst any of these foreign fashionables, and would | 
encourage my mountain nymph to hold herself as 
fair in varietl beauty as any of them.” 

Although a most zealous Protestant and anti- | 
Catholic, our author is liberal and warm hearted. 
If he has oceasion to describe the gross superstition 
and ignorance into which the population of many of 
the districts through which he journeyed are sunk, | 
be speaks “ more in sorrow than in anger,” and 
while he is enthusiastic in the work of reformation, 
he occasionally gives the Catholic pricsts eredit for | 
their exemplary conduct, and the manner in which | 
they generally exert their influence over their | 
flocks, “Moreover” says he, “it is to be acknow- | 
ledged, that the influence of the clorgy has latterly | 
been directed to check immorality aud obviate many 
evil practices. Drinking at wakes hes been thus 
prohibited, and effectually, as I hear, pat a stop to 
among Roman Catholics.” 

Our author corroborates all we bh heard of the 
boopitality and warm-heartedness of the poor Lrish 








peasantry. “I never, in any of the provinces, entered 
under a poor man’s roof, that I was not received with 
the smile of pleasure and the language of benignity ; 
the best seat wiped, and offered for my acceptance ; 
the pig expelled; the dog punished if he dared to 
growl at my entering.” 

We shall now proceed to lay before our readers 
the following account of an Irish farmer, who seems 
to surpass even our Coke, of Norfolk, in the number 
of sheep on his estates. The description of the bold 
and romantic scenery in the neighbourhood of his 
residence is no bad specimen of the style of the 
work, and the nature of its contents. 





EXTRACTS. 

‘* My friend and T proceeded onwards from this angry 
mountain to the promontory of Horn-head, and were 
received at the hospitable mansion of Mr. Stewart, who, 
amidst the multiplicity of gentry of that neme in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, is as usual designated and distinguished 
by the name of the property over which he resides; and 
here on this promontory or island, for it is surrounded by 
the sea, on this outport towards America, I found a family 
as amiable, society as polished, reception as,cordial, and 
attention such as Irishmen could give, or Irishmen be 
grateful for. Mr. Stewart has the most extensively-stocked 
farm in (reland, or perhaps in the world. I ‘have'heart 
it said of old Mr. Keating of Tipperary, that he used to 
shear at one shearing 25,000 sheep; but Mr. Stewart 
reckons his stock not by hundred or thousand but by hun- 
dreds of thousands. 1 can assert he is lord of millions; 
the whole promontory of Horn-head, containing upwards 
of 1000 acres, is one well-stocked rabbit-warren, and the 
sum arising fromthe fur alone of these rabbits amounts 
toa handsome income. But besides this, there is not an 
ocean-bird that dips its wing in the waves of the Atlantic, 
the gull, gannet, penguin, peterel, and albatross, and all 
those numerous and nameless aquatic creatures that live 
and sleep upon the ocean—these come in countless mil- 
lions to the precipitous cliffs of Horn-head, for six weeks 
in the summer, to build their nests on its inaccessible 
rocks, propagate their species, and then return to be 
seen no more until the following summer. Birds here are 
seen of specics unknown in the West of Ireland, and 
which never on any other,occasion are seen near Jand. 
Therefore, after partaking of the most genuine hospitality 
in the mansion of Horn-head, the young gentlemen of 
the family accompanied us on the following day to the 
cliff. Did Shakspeare see these enormous battlements of 
Ireland? Dover cliff, of which he gives such a sublime 
description, is perhaps magnified in the imagery of the 
poet: but certainly I eonceive Horn-head comes up-te his 
representation. One would think the Muse had caught 
up from Stratford-upon-Avon the Poet of Nature, and 
dropt him on this mighty promontory, until he had made 
up in his mind’s eye the whole magnificent scene, 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to east one's eyes so low! 

The crows aud choughs that wing the inidway aiz, 

Shew scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than one’s head ; 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 

Diminist’d to her cock; her cock a bucy 

Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge 

That on unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high.—I'li look no more, 
~-Noihing ‘indeed could be more astonishing than the 
whole scene; there wasa mist hanging over the Atlantic, 
that gave a mysteriousness to its magnificence, like the 


way into the eternal world—** shadows, clouds, and dark. | 


ness rested upon it;” there was no wind, it was a perfect 
calm, and yet the roll of the waves and the roar of the 





tides as they rushed and rolled amidst the caverned cliffs, 
communicated an awful grandeur to the whole scene. It 
was as the moan of suffering endurance under the ceaseless 
vexation of the Atlantic. This promontory, as I have 
before mentioned, has a cliff beetling and overhanging the 
ecean, and protruded like a horn, from whence it derives 
its name, adjoining which a signal station was erected 
during the war, in which a poor man was induced to re. 
side. Oh! what a horrid place for a poor mortal to reside 
when the ocean tempest came on; but now in the midst 
of July the scene was quite different—if it was a scene 
pregnant with grandeur, it was also one teeming with life; 
the whole surface of the boggy or mossy soil of which the 
mountain ‘was composed, even to the edge of the cliff, was 
burrowed with holes, caused by certain aquatic birds that 
make their nests in holes in the ground; the soil was in 
this way so hollow, that there was much danger in walk. 
ing; thence for 1500 feet down the precipice on every 
ledge of the rock, on every slope, or crag, or point, where 
a nest could be placed, it was black with birds carrying on 
the process of incubation, all arranged in their different 
families and species on the face of the precipice, and here 
and there on some bolder and broader prominence, too 
high from below, and too deep from above, to be accessible 
to man, were eagles’ nests, and young ones as large as 
turkeys, and the old birds from thirty to forty at a time 
floating in mid air above, shrieking and challenging from 
on high our audacity in molesting their sovereignty. Oh! 
that some Atheist standing on these cliffs, and surveying 
this magnificent scene, would reflect upon what it was 
that brought all these unimaginable myriads of sea fowl 
to meet at certain unvaried seasons on these precipices !— 
must he not ask himself who imposed a necessity on these 
dwellers of the traekless ocean to congregate here, coming 
thousands of leagues from east and west, from all the 
winds of heaven, and guided hither by an instinct sure 
than pole star, or eynosurg, or magnet ? How they came, 
how they returned, who fixed the unerring lawon them, 
and see how generation after generation they still obey? 
But these animals of God have never fallen—they never 
broke the original law imposed—they still give God the 
obedience of unbroken fealty and instinct. Man alone is 
the law breaker, and sin has degraded reason, while in. 
stinct is upright; or, as the prophet Jeremiah says, 
‘*Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointel 
time, and the turtle and the crow and the swallow observe 
the time of their coming, but my people know not the 
judgment of the Lord.” 

Here the country people carry on a: more fearful trade 
than even gathering samphire; namely, the taking these 
birds off their nests. These dark dwellers of the occas 
are all furnished with a covering of the finest down, which 
bears a high price, I believe aout five shillings per pound, 
and about two dozen of these birds furnish a pound; it is 
therefore a most tempting employment for these poor 
people ; for an active and experienced man can take three 
or four dozen every day, ‘but it is accompanied with im- 
mense danger, and annually two or three, or more, falls 
sacrifice, and are dashed to pieces. This praetiee of taking 
birds is described in some treatises on natural history, 301 
shall not trouble my reader with it here. ‘I'shall there 
fore proceed further:along the promontory where the cliff 
arose not so high, to where the curious natural phenome 
non occurs, called M‘Swine’s Gun, which is caused bys 
horizontal cavern running for many yards under the cliff, 


| from whence a perpendicular shaft rises to the surface, 


and this is called M*Swine’s Gun. This particular point 
lies open to the north-west, and when the tempest sets 
in from that quarter, the storm forces the sea with tre 
mendous power into the cavern, and whenever the gale is 
most fitful, and an immense surge beats in, up flies the 
water through the perpendicular shaft, ‘like the Geisier 
spring in Iceland, some hundreds of feet high, accom: 
panied with a report louder than any piece of artillery, 
and ‘the shot of M‘Swine’s Gun is asserted to have ‘been 
heard in the city of Derry.” 
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ITALIAN LOVERS. 
—_— 

A literary correspondent of the Atlas at Paris says, 
—*“TI have seen a letter from Milan, which gives the 
following account of a double suicide which has re- 
cently taken place in that city. The circumstance has 
created a very deep and general sensation in a coun- 
try where self-destruction is of very rare occurrence. 

“ Marco Unoni, a shopkeeper of Milan, married 
his daughter, Laodina, about three years ago, to a 
young man named Teranza, who was his ward, and 
who was, like himself, engaged in trade. - Laodina 
brought her husband two children ; she was equally 
remarkable in the neighbourhood" for her modesty 
and piety as for her beauty. In crossing the Piazza 
del Duomo she was pointed out to me as one of the 
prettiest of the rich shopkeepers’ wives who still 
persevered in the old custom of passing a part of the 
day behind the counters, I never afterwards failed, 
when in that neighbourhood, to stop before the shop- 
windows, and endeavour to catch, through the shawls 
and muslins exposed in them, a glimpse of her 
charming face. Laodina was of middle stature, had 

fair hair, a mild and downcast eye, and an extremely 
pale complexion ; her features wore a mingled ex- 
pression of tenderness and seriousness. About six 
months ago, her husband began first to suspect that 
she entertained a passion for a young shopkeeper 
named Valterna, whom she had known for a long 
time. Fired with jealousy, Teranza not only forbid 
Valterna his house, but caused him to be severely 
ceudgelled by two buli, or hired bravoes, and some 
time after applied to the police to prohibit Valterna 
from passing before his windows. On the 18th of 
January, Laodina went to the theatre de la Canobiana ; 
the performance was Paolo e Virginia: her lover was 
in the pit, and kept his eyes constantly fixed on her. 
Laodina appeared to be gayer than usual ; but it was 
remarked by one of the persons with her, that at a 
certain part of the performance, she said, as if to 
herself, and in. a tone of melancholy foreboding,— 
‘Ah, such is the fate of all true lovers!’ Laodina 
had that morning sent her children to pass some 
time withther mother. On returning home, towards 
midnightysthe banded her husband a glass of agro 
d& cedvo;'{m kind of lemonade) in which it would 
appear she iad put a little opium, and took another 
herself, in which there was poison. Laodina and 
her husband retixed to bed; and it seems that as 
soon ns. she pereeived that he was asleep, she arose, 
quitted the room, which she locked upon him, and 
admitted ber lover, with whom. she shut herself in 
another apartment. About three o’clock in the 
morning, some of the neighbours were awakened by 
the report of pistols, but hearing no further noise, 
they paid no more attention to the circumstance. 
The next morning, the young man who opened the 
shop, surprised at not geeing Teranza appear, at half- 
past ten o’clock went to his room, and after knock- 
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and had on her fingers the rings he had given her ; 
she held in her left hand a second pistol, loaded 
and cocked. Teranza, without saying a word of the 
horrible event to any one, closed the door, and went 
to inform the police. His jealous disposition being 
well known, he was kept in confinement until the 
physicians had made their report of the state of the 
bodies, and the cause of their death. As the German 
authorities have their Werther by heart, they allowed 
the two ill-fated lovers to be buried together in the 
Campo Scelerato. Two nights after, a dirge was played 
over their graves, whether by Italians or Germans is 
not known—most likely the latter. It appears by 
| their letters, which have been found, that Laodina had 
remained faithful to her marriage-vow, and that it 
was the struggle between her virtue and her love that 
forced her to adopt the fatal resolution of putting 
an end to her existence. It also appears that Lao- 
dina and her lover had determined on self-destruction 
on the 25th of October; but several domestic circum- 
stances, amongst others the death of Valterna’s father, 
had retarded its execution until the 18th of January. 
In many of the letters Valterna endeavoured to per- 
suade his mistress to elope with him, to which she 
always replied by reproaching him with his want of 
courage. In one of her letters she says, ‘Should we 
fly, poor as we both are, we could not avoid falling 
into distress, which might lead us to the commission 
of some more shameful action: it is better to die.’ 
Loadina’s letters are said to be admirable : it is pro- 
bable they will be published.” 








LADY BYRON AND HER DAUGHTER. 
i 

A volume has just been published by a ‘Country 
Curate,” entitled ** The Living and the Dead,” from 
which we extract the following, relative to Lady Byron 
and her daughter, as a specimen : 

‘6 Mrs. Ibbottson was unusually communicative this 
evening. She said she knew, for a positive fact, that very 
large extracts of Lord Byron’s life, written by himself, 
were in existence. I don’t go the length of affirming, said 
she, that there is extant an entire and perfect copv of his 
Lordship’s life, but simply that there do exist copious 
and authentic extracts from it; and this 1 fancy one 
member at least of Lady Byron’s family suspects.—I 
knew a good deal of Lady B. when she lived at ——, I 
forget the name of the place, but it’s not far from Brom- 
ley, and thought her a woman of masculine understand. 
ing, great conversational powers, and strong natural good 
sense, but not altogether the wife for Lord Byron. She 
showed her admirable sense of propriety, by the seclusion 
to which she consigned herself, and the dignified silence 
she inviolably maintained respecting what may be termed 
Sher case.’ I believe, to her most intimate associates, 
Lady Byron never breathed her husband’s name; never 
alluded, in the most casual manner, to her own peculiar 
situation. On the contrary, she appeared studiously to 
avoid all reference to the subject. Her daughter, Ada 
Byron, to whom such a touching interest attaches, strongly 
resembles her gifted father. There is, in particular, an 





ing for a considerable time, succeeded in awaking 
him. Transported with jealousy at not finding his 
wife by his side, he burst open the door of his room, | 
and finding the door of the other room locked on the | 
inside, he also broke into it, and to his inexpressible 
horror, saw his wife and her lover lying dead close 
to each other. They had provided themselves with | 
two pair of pistols, but had made use only of one. 
Laodina was but little disfigured by the explosion ; | 


|p 


expression about the mouth; a curl, when she is dis- 
leased, in her youthful lip; a fire and fierté in her eye, 
which those who had ever an opportunity of watching the 
poet’s features, in a moment of irritation, would instantly 
recognise. The likeness is singularly striking. It is 
hardly fair to judge of her at. such tender years; but I 
thought I discovered germs of talent, and, shall I add, 
a spice of Lord Byron’s disposition—a large Iayen of self- 
indulgence and self.will, Lady Byron was passionately 


a a) 
she seemed to have placed the muzzle of the pistol | attached to her, and paid the most vigilant attention to 
as far back in her mouth as possible. She wore | those grand essentials. in a woman's happiness—temper 
suspended. round her neck her lover’s portrait, 


and disposition. There was one thing in particular which 
| struck me very forcibly. It isa rule worthy the adoption 
| Of every mother. I had dined alone with Sir Ralph and 
| herself; little Ada was with us at tea; but, at its conclu- 
sion, Lady Byron rose and said, * You must excuse me: 
I always give an hour to my daughter every night, before 
she goes to bed, when we talk over the events of the day. 
I find it by far the best hour in the twenty-four for affect- 
ing and correcting the heart!’ If she was ‘learned’ and 
‘mathematical,’ most assuredly it never appeared in her 
conversation. It was that, and that only, of a highly 
accomplished and well-informed woman. An incident 
occurred (I don’t choose to divulge it) which was per- 
fectly conclusive to my mind that Lady B, was still fondly 
attached to him; and from the aecounts of. others, who 
knew the facts, I am. thoroughly satisfied that Lord and 
Lady. Byron might have been living together at this very 
hour, had. his life been spared, but for the intervention of 
athird person. Lady Noel could never endure him; and 
the feeling was reciprocal. She was perpetually haunted 
by the idea that his Lordship was an unfaithful husband. 
On the other hand, he never spared her; and, unhappily, 
Lady Noel’s temper and unguarded expressions afforded 
ample scope for the most biting satire and caustic irony. 

Whatever his Lordship might have been previous to his 
marriage, or since the separation, in the peculiar instance 
so continually quoted he was grossly misrepresented. I 
have reason to believe, though not from her own lips, that 
Lady Byron now feels this. In short, concluded Mrs, Ib- 
bottson, ‘the whole story makes me more than ever tena- 
cious of the opinion with which I started five and forty 
years ago, that young married people are always beet and 
happiest by themselves?” 


EFFECTS OF THE LATE THUNDER STORM. 


In the parish of Whitechurch, adjoining the North 
Liberties of Cork, there isa large tract of land called Long 
Stone ‘Farm, from its containing a stone of uncommon 
size, that had been placed upright, probably many cen- 
turies since, to commemorate some great event ; or, per- 
haps, at an earlier period, as a Druidical monument. 

About twenty years since it was rumoured, on the faith 
of tradition, that a sum of money had been buried near 
this stone, and in a search after this hidden treasure, by 
digging too closely to the stone, it fell, and lay extended 
on the surface of the ground, being nearly 20 feet in 
length, by from 5 to 7 feet in thickness. It was reserved 
for the storm of Tuesday last to dislodge this ancient ree 
cumbent from its bed, and to destroy the expectation of 
its ever resuming that erect posture it bad preserved for 
ages. In the dreadful conflict of the elements, the light- 
ning struck this stone, and divided it nearly into two 
equal parts, and such was the powerful and extraordinary 
shock it received, that the two pieces are now placed five 
fect asunder. In the field near the stone there were a 
sheep and lamb—the former received the electric fluid 
and perished—the lamb remained untouched; and the 
ditch on the west side was levelled to the extent of several 
yards. At the distance of two hundred yards there are 
three houses, in one of them a little girl received a shock 
which blackened her left. side, and the arm and leg were 
yesterday as if paralysed. It is considered a great blessing 
trom Providence, that this awful visitation had not pro- 
duced more fatal consequences, as had the same body of 
fire which divided the stone, weighing several tons, struck 
a house, it must have proved fatal to the inhabitants, and 
launched them into eternity.—Jrishman, March 14. 
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(From the Liverpool Courter.) 
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Oh, many are the mansions there,* The earth's pale tyrants read despair 
But not in one hath grief a share ! And vengeance in its flame; 
No haunting shades from things gone by Hail ye, my bards, the omen fair, 





——————— 


“Portry. 





LINES. 
ee 
When the mild dew of eve o’er the landscape is creeping, 
Oh soft are the sighs that on zephyr’s wing play ! 
And bright is the tear of the violet weeping, 
Its tear for the last parting sunbeam of day : 
But brighter by far was the tear of my Ellen, 
That flow’d from the fount of affection most true ; 
And softer the sigh in her fond bosom swelling, 
That breath'd in faint murmurs her plaintive adieu. 


Oh, chaste are the smiles through the summer-clouds 
shining ! 
The ** wild bee” may roam mid each sunny bright hour, 
And taste the pure kiss in the rose-bud reclining,— 
(So sweet that he lingers with joy on the flower ;) 

But sweet and more pure was the kiss of my Ellen, 
Than dew-drops that glitter on rose-leaves at morn ; 
And the bright rays of noon-day, that shine on our 

dwelling, 
Less chaste than her smiling that bail’d my return. 


Long, long may those smiles beam, unclouded by sorrow, 

May love, with its laurels, our hearts still entwine ! 
May the halo of peace gild the dawn of each morrow, 

And none but the tear of compassion be thine ! 

Oh, yes! tho’ the tale of soft pity may grieve thee, 

One sigh thou may’st breathe, to fond memory given ! 
One tear thou may’st shed when on earth, lone, I leave thee, 
And angels shall smile on our meeting in heaven. 

G.-) Re W. 0. W. 





THE DESERTED HOUSE. 
—- 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Gloom is upon thy lonely hearth, 
O silent house! once fill’d with mirth ; 
Sorrow is in the breezy sound 
Of thy tall poplars whispering round. 


The shadow of departed hours 
Hangs dim upon thine early flowers ; 
Even in thy sunshine seems to brood 
Something more deep than solitude. 


Fair art thou, fair to stranger's gaze, 
Mine own sweet home of other days! 
My children’s birth-place! yet, for me, 
It is too much to look on thee ! 


Too much ! for all about thee spread, 
I feel the memory of the dead, 

And almost linger for the feet 

That never more my step shall meet. 


The looks, the smiles, all vanish’d now, 
Follew me where thy roses blow ; 

The echoes of kind household words 

Are with me midst thy singing-birds ; 
Till my heart dies, it dies away 

In yearnings for what might not stay ; 
For love which ne'er deceived my trust, 
Forall which went with ** dust to dust !” 


What now is left me but to raise 

From thee, lorn spot! my spirit’s gaze, 
To lift, through tears, my straining eye, 
Up to my Father's house on high ? 





May there o’ersweep th’ unchanging eky. 
And they are there, whose long-lov’d mien 
In earthly home no more is seen ; 
Whose places, where they smiling sate, 
Are left unto us desolate. 

We miss them when the board is spread, 
We miss them when the prayer is said, 
Upon our dreams their dying eyes 

In stil] and mournful fondness rise. 

But they are where these longings vain 
Trouble no more the heart and brain ; 
The sadness of this aching love 

Dims not our Father's house above. 

Ye are at rest, and / in tears,+ 

Ye dwellers of immortal spheres ! 

Under the poplar boughs I stand, 

And mourn the broken household band. 
But by your fife of lowly faith, 

And by your joyful hope in death, 

Guide me, till on some brighter shore, 
The sever’d wreath is bound once more. 
Holy ye were, and good and true ! 

No change can cloud my thoughts of you ; 
Guide me, like you to live and die, 

And reach my Father’s house on high ! 

® ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.”—See John, 


chap. xiv. . 
¢ From an ancient Hebrew dirge, ‘‘ Mourn for the mourner, 
and not for the dead; for he is at rest and we in tears.” 











STANZAS. 


—>— 
TOA.M. 


I had seen, ere I saw thee, y 
Beauty’s charms, but they moved not me ; 
The ruby lip, the hazel eye, 

Yet still I never heaved a sigh. 


I had seen the silken tresses flow 
Sweetly o’er the ‘* moonlight brow ;”” 
And the blooming cheek of roseate dye, 
Yet never did I heave a sigh. 


I have seen a cheek of sweetness shine 
With smiles, without a smile of mine, 
And watched the tear in Beauty’s eye 
Glittering while mine own were dry ! 


I have seen earth’s fairest daughters move 
In the fairy dance, and mazy grove ; 

I have seen them pass like a spirit by, 
Without e’en dreaming of a sigh. 


But when first I saw thy seraph form, 
Then first my heart with love was warm ; 
A single glance from that bright eye 
First taught my soul to love and sigh. 


And I have seen, since I saw thee, 
Beauty’s spells, and they move not me ; 
And I have vowed, by sacred tie, 

For thee alone to live and sigh ! 


Birmingham. W.R.C. 





WELSH WAR SONG. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Sung by Mr. Parry, on the last anniversary of St. David, at Chester. 
Ain—Rising of the Lark. 


—_— 
Saw ye the blazing star? 
The Heavens look down on Freedom's war, 
And light her torch on high; 
Bright on the dragon's crest, 
It tells that glory’s wings shall rest, 
When warriors meet to die. 


Of conquest and of fame, 
And swell the rushing mountain air 
With songs to Glyndwr’s name. 


At the dead hour of night, 

Mark ye how each majestic height, 
Burns in its awful beams? 

Red shone th’ eternal snows, 

And all the land, as bright it rose, 
Was full of glorious dreams? 

Oh! eagles of the battle rise, 

» The hope of Gwynedd wakes; 

It is your banner in the skies : 
Through each dark cloud which breaks; 

And mantles with triumphal dies 
Your thousand hills and lakes. 

A sound is on the breeze, 

A murmur as on swelling seas, 
The Saxon’s on his way ; 

Lo! spear, and shield, and lance, 

From Deva's wave with lightning glance, 
Reflected to the day. 

But who a turrent wave compels 
A conqueror’s chain to bear? 

* Let those who wake the soul that dwells 

On our free wind beware,— 

The greenest and the loveliest dells 
May be the lion’s lair! 











WAKEFIELDS’ TRIAL. 


Just published, price Sixpence, in a pamphlet of twenty-eight 
closely-printed ‘pages, : 

An accurate Report of the TRIAL of Mr. EDWARD 
GIBBON WAKEFIELD, Mr. WILLIAM WAKEFIELD, and 
Mrs. FRANCES WAKEFIELD, for a Conspiracy to effect the 

ABDUCTION OF MISS ELLEN TURNER, 
The only Child and presumptive Heiress of W. Turnsr, Esq 
of Shrigley Park, Cheshire. 

Tried before Mr. Baron Hui.ock, and a Special Jury, at the 
Lancaster Assizes, March 23, 1827. 
: TO WHICH I8 ADDED, 

A Narrative of the Elopement of Mr. E. G. Wakefield 

with his former Wife. _- 

Printed and published by E. 

Liverpool, and } be had Leal the Bentiietas ae 
the Agents of the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope. 


EMIGRATION. 


Ninepence, at_ the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 

REFLECTIONS’ on the subject of EMIGRATION from 
EUROPE, with a view to Settlement in the UNITED STATES, 
containing brief Sketches of the Moral and Political character 
of this country. 

‘* Where liberty dwells—there is my country.” 

“The only encouragements this country holds out to 
strangers are—a good climate, fertile soil, wholesome air and 
water, plenty of provisions, good pay for labour, kind neigh- 
bours, good laws, a free government, anda hearty welcome. 
The rest depends on a man’s industry and virtues.” 

Humo sum—humani a me nil alienum puto. 

By M. CAREY, Member of the American Philosophical, and 
of the American Antiquarian Society, and Author of the Olive 
Branch, Vindicize Hibernice, Essays on Banking, on Politica 
Economy, andon Internal Improvement. « - 

Also may be had, as above, 

VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS for PRESERVATION from 
SHIPWRECK, and other Dangers of the Sea; containing 
various modes of expeditiously forming Rafts, from materials 
alwaysat hand ;—an approved method of constructing a Tem- 
porary Rudder;—an expeditious Mode of converting any 
ordinary Boat into a Life Boat;—a safe and approved Mode 
of carrying out Anchors in Rough Weather ;—Directions for 
the Recovery of Persons apparently drowned ;—Precautions 
against the Effects of Lightning at Sea;—Taylor’s useful 
Instructions for the Management of Ships at Single Anchor; 
—Precautions against Infection;—and a great Variety of Mis- 
cellaneous Suggestions, useful to Seamen in general. By 
EGERTON SMITH.—Price Half-a-Crown. Iustrated by 





several Engravings. 





In the press, and will be published oh Monday next, price 
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The Drama. 





WILLIAM TELL, 
A DRAMA. 
Translated from the German of Frederick Schiller. 


LONDON: PRINTED 1825, 


(Continued from page 303.) 


ACT V.—SCENE I. 

An open place near Altorf:—ein tc back ground, to the 
right, the fortress with the scaffolding still standing—to 
the left, a view towards the mountains, on all of which 
beacons are blazing. —The time is about day-break. Beils 
arc heard in the distance. 

Rvopi—-KvoNI—-WERNI-—the STONE MASON-—and 

many other peasants, women, and children. 
RUODI. 
See ye the beacon-flames upon the mountains ? 
STONEMASON. 
Hear ye the bells sound over from the forest ? 
RUODI. 
The enemy is expell’d! 
STONEMASON. 
The castle's fallen ! 
RUODI. 

And we of Uri still endure to see 

Within our land a hold of tyranny ! 

Are we the last, then, to assert our freedom ? 

STONEMASON. 
Shall the yoke stand, that was to bow our necks? 
Down with it to the ground ! 
ALL. 
Down with it! down ! 
RUODI. 
Is Stier of Uri here ? 


STIER. 
I’m here! What would ye? 
RUODI. 
Ascend the signal-post, blow loud your horn, _ 
That it resound sag ty na ane thro’ the mountains, 
And every echo in the rocky clefts 
Awakening, instantly assemble all 
W ho dwell within their circuit. 
[StrER gocs out. 
Enter WaLTER Furst. 
WALTER FURST. 
Gently, friends! 
We know not yet what has been done in Schwitz, 
Or Unterwalden. Wait first to receive 
A messenger. : 
RUVODI 
Why wait ?—The tyrant’s dead ! 
The day of freedom has already dawn'd! 
STONEMASON. 
Are not these flames sufficient messengers, 
Which kindle every summit round about ? 
RUODI. 
Come, all ! —Begin the work—both men and women! 
Tear down the scaffolds ! ring the arches! Raze 
The walls! No stone be left upon the other ! 
STONEMASON. 
Come, comrades! come! as helped to build it up, 
We surely may destroy it 
. pes (rushing upon the building ) 
Tear it down ! 
WALTER FURST. 
It has the rein—I can no longer hold it! 
Enter MELCHTAL and BAUMGARTEN. 
MELCHTAL, 
What! stands the castle yet—when Sarnen lies 
In ashes—Rossberg is a heap of ruins! 
WALTER FURST. , 
Is that you, Melchtal? News of freedom bring you ? 
Say ! Is the land cleared from our enemies ? 
MELCHTAL. 
The ground is clear. Rejoice! Even whilst.we speak, 
Not one of all our tyrants can be found 
Jn Switzer 
WALTER FURST. ; 
Oh! tell us how you gain’d 
Possession of the forte? 


MELCHTAL. 
Rudenz it was, 
Who, by an act of bold and manly daring, 
The fort of Sarnen won. Rossberg had 
The night preceding ecal’d.—But hear what happen'd ! 
Whilst we our foes were driving from the place, 


Now happily in flames, which crackling rose, 
And ruddied 0’er the sky—out Diethelm rushed» 
A boy of Gesler’s, and exclaim’d, that Bertha 
Was in the burning fortress. 
WALTER FURST. 
Gracious heavens! 
MELCHTAL. 
It was herself, here secretly confin’d 
To wait the Bailiff’s orders. Mad with rage, 
Flew Rudenz to the spot—for now we heard 
The rafters split, the solid beams give way, 
And from the smoke the agonizing screams 
Of the unhappy lady. 
WALTER FURST. 
She is sav’d ? 
MELCHTAL. 
Then was no time for faltering or delay ! 
Had he been but our nobleman, our lives 
We might, perchance, have lov’d too well to risk them ; 
But he was our confederate, and Bertha 
Honour'd the people.—So our lives we set 
Firm on the cast—and rush‘d into the flames. 
WALTER FURST. 
And she is sav’d ? 
MELCHTAL. 
She is.—Rudenz and I 
Together bore her forth, and close behind us 
Fell with a crash the roof. But when her senses 
She had recover'd, to the light of heaven 
Open’d her eyes, and knew that she was safe $ 
Then flung himself the Baron on my breast, 
And silently we there a friendship swore, 
Which, strongly temper’d in the glowing fire, 
Must stand secure in every proof of fate. 
WALTER FURST. 
And where is Landenberg ? 
MELCHTAL. 
Over the Brunig ! 
My fault it is not, that the light of day 
His eyes still gladdens, who my father blinded. 
Hotly I chas' him—reach’d him on his flight, 
And dragg’d him to my father’s feet. Already 
Over his head suspended was the sword, 
When from the py of the blind old man, 
He sued for, and obtain’d, the gift of life. 
The Urphed oath he swore not to return : 
And he will keep it—hbe has felt our arm. 
WALTER FURST. 
Oh ! well for you, that your pure victory 
You have not stain’d with blovd ! 
: 7 nr es th ding.) 
Churrying over the stage with fragments of the scaffolding. 
_ - a et Be ! een 
[ The horn of Uri is loudly blown. 
WALTER FURST. 
See! what a festive scene! This day will children 
To the last day of hoary age remember, 


Enter a troop of Girls, bearing the hat ona pole, and ac. 
companicd by a crowd of persons. 
RUODI. 
Here is the hat to which we were to bow ! 
BAUMGARTEN. 
Direct us, how we shall dispose of it. 
WALTER FURST. 
God! under this very hat my grandchild stood. 
i init many YORCES. , 
out the memory rant-power 
Into the flames with it! hag ty 
WALTER FURST. 
No! no! preserve it ! 
The instrument of tyranny has it been, 
Be it henceforth the eternal badge of freedom ! 
A Fis poset men, women, and children, stand or 
t on the remains of the broken scaffolding, 
picturesquely grouped in a large half-circle. 
MELCHTAL. 
So stand we now exulting on the ruins 
Of tyranny, and nobly is fulfill’d 
What we at Rutli swore, confederates ! 
WALTER FURST. 
The work is well begun, but not yet ended ! 
Determin'd resolution need we now, 
And steady union—for the King, be sure, 
To avenge his Bailiff’s death will linger not, 
And to restore by force whom you have banish’d. 
MELCHTAL. 
Let him collect his armies! Let him come! 
The enemy from-within have we expell’d, 
And surely shall not hesitate to meet 





The cnemy from without! 


_. 
ot many passes 
Open upon the land, and these will mn 
To the last gasp defend ! 
BAUMGARTEN. 

We are united 

In one eternal bond, and fear no armies! ' 
Luter ROSSELMAN and STAUFFACHER, 
ROSSELMAN. 


These are Heaven’s fearful judgments ! 
PEASANTS. . 
What's the roattes? 
ROSSELMAN. 
We live in awful times ! 
WALTER FURST. 
Proceed !|—What is it ? 
Ah! Werner are you there? What brings you hither? 
PEASANTS, 
What is the matter ? 
ROSSELMAN. 
* Hear, and be astonished ! 
STAUFFACHER. 
From a great cause of dread are we deliver’d ! 
ROSSELMAN. 
The Emperor is murder‘d. 
WALTER FURST. 
Gracious God ! 
ALL. 


(crowding round Stauffacher.) 
Murder’d ? The Emperor murder’d ?—Hear! The Em 
peror ! 
MELCHTAL, 
It is not possible !--How came the news ? 
STAUFFACHER. 
It is all true :—King Albrecht fell at Bruck, 
And by a murderer's hand. A man of credit, 
Johannes Muller, brought it from Schaffhausen. 
WALTER FURST. 
Who dar’d commit so horrible a crime? 
STAUFFACHER. 
A crime more horrible in the doer of it ! 
It was his nephew, his own brother’s child, 
Duke Jehn of Swabia, who did the deed. 
MELCHTAL, 
What urg’d him to this act of parricide ? 
STAUFFACHER. 
The Emperor his paternal heritage 
Kept from the impatient suitor back. Tis said, 
He thought to pay him with a Bishop's hat. 
Be this or not—the youth his ear inclin’d 
To evil counsel from his friends in arms; 
And with the noble Lords von Eschenbach, 
Von Tagerfelden, von der Wart, and Palm, 
Hopeless by other means his rights to win, 
Resolv’d by his own hand to avenge himself. 
WALTER FURST. 
Oh! say, how was the dreadful act accomplish’d ? 
STAUFFACHER. 
The King was riding down from Stein to Baden, 
To visit Kheinfeld, where his court he held, 
Follow’d by noble lords of high degree, 
Amongst the rest prince John and L: id. 
But when they reach’d the passage of the Reuss, 
The murderers seiz’d the opportunit 
To spring into the bark which bore the King, 
And part him from his train. And as the Kin 
Push‘d on his horse across a fresh-plough’d 
Where ’neath the soil have lain for many an age 
The extened ruins of a once proud city, 
The ancient tower of Hapsburg full in sight, 
Where first the glories of his race began ; 
His dagger plung’d Duke John into his throat, 
Von Palm ran through his body with a spear, 
And Eschenbach his skull sever'd in twain, 
So that he fell all weltering in his blood, 
Murder’d in his own home, by his own kindred, 
His followers, standing on the fu bank, 
Witness’d the deed, but, hinder'd by the stream, 
Could only raise a powerless cry of terror 
But a poor woman sat by the road side, 
And in her lap the Emperor bled to death. 
So tenho dag hin ewe untinele-aa 
own unti grave, 
Who would insatiably have grasp'd at all, 
STAUFFACHER. 
A dread amazement has possessed the land ; 
Secur’d are all the passes of the mountains ; 
Each place upon its boundaries sets a guard : 
Even ancient Zurich barricades her gates, 
Which now for thirty-yeare have open stood, 





The murderers fearing<»and still more the avenger. 
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for, with the ban of interdiction arm’d, 
Comes the Hungarian Queen, the cruel Agnes, 
Who of the mildness of her gentle sex 
Knows nothing, and her father’s kingly blood 
On their whole race determin’d to avenge, _ 
Upon their servants, children, children’s children, 
Yea on the very stones that wall their castles. 
Sworn has she, all who bear the hated name 
Down to despatch into her father’s grave, 
And bathe herself in blood as in May-dew. 
MELCHTAL. 
Whither the murderers have fled, know you ? 
STAUFFACHER. 
Soon as the act was perpetrated, all 
Fled, each a different way, to meet no more. 
Duke John is said to wander in the mountains, 
WALTER FURST. 
So no advantage yields their crime to them ! 
Revenge yields no advantage ! To itself 
‘Tis its own deadly nourishment : its taste 
Brings with it murder, and its fulness horror. 
STAUFFACHER. 
The crime yields té the murderers no advantage, _ 
But we with stainless hands.the happy fruits 
Of this most bloody deed may freely gather. 
Remov'd is now our greatest cause of dread, 
For fallen is freedom ’s greatest enemy ; 
And, as is current, will the sceptre pass _ 
From Hapsburgh’s house into another line. 
The Empire cannot fail to re-assert 
Its liberty of choice. 
SEVERAL VOICES. 
Have you heard ought ? 
STAUFFACHER. 
The Count of Luxemburg is nam’d already 
By a majority. 





WALTER FURST. 
°Tis well for us, 
That by the Empire we have firmly stood: 
Now may we hope some justice to experience. 
STAUFFACHER. 
And steady friends will our new master need : 
He will protect us against Austria’s vengeance. 
nter SACRISTAN with a MESSENGER. 
SACRISTAN. 
Here are our worthy Magistrates ! 
ROSSELMAN. 
What is the matter ? 
SACRISTAN. 
A messenger of the Empire brings this writing. 


ALL. 
Break it, and read ! 
WALTER FURST. 
To the deserving men 
Of Uri, Schwitz, and Unterwalden, sends 
The Queen Elizabeth favour and all good. 
MANY VOICES. 
What would the Queen ? Her empire is concluded. 
WALTER FURST. _ : 
in the great sorrow, and forlorn condition, 
Wherein the bloody murder of her lord _ 
1s plac’'d the Queen, she yet recals to mind , 
The ancient faith and love of Switzerland. 
-MELCHTAL. 
her prosperity she did not so. 


ROSSELMAN. 
Be still, and listen ! 
WALTER FURST. 
And she does not doubt, 
That this her loyal people has conceived 
Df the accursed doers of the deed 
just abhorrence. Therefore she expects, 
hat the three lands will no assistance grant 
The murderers to protect; and, furthermore, 
hat they their utmost efforts will exert, 
nto the avenger’s hand to give them over, 
he love remembering, and the ancient favours, 
hey have from Rudolph’s princely house receiv’d. 
[Signs of unwillingness amongst the people. 

MANY VOICES. 
The love and favour ! 

STAUFFACHER. 

Favour from the father 
Ve have receiv'd :-what boast we from the son ? 
Has he the charter of our freedom sign’d, 
seach preceding Emperor has done ? 
he impartial justice dealt to all ? 

he refuge been of innocence oppress’d ? 
ashe even listen’d to the messengers, 
Nbom we have sent him in our greatest need ? 
ot one has the King done of all these things: 
ad had we not with our own daring arm 




















Our rights maintained, not now would our distress 
Have mov’d his pity.—Thanks to him! Not thanks 
Has he sown in these valleys, He was rais’d 
Upon a lofty place, and might have been 
The father uf his people, but he chose 
Rather to seek the advantage of his own : 
Let those, who reap’d the harvest, weep for him ! 
WALTER FURST. 
We will not dance in triumph o’er his fall, 
The evil he hath done, remember now : 
Far be such thoughts from us! But that we should 
His death avenge, who never did us good, 
Those persecute, who never injur’d us, 
Becomes us not—belongs not to our duty. 
Love must be a free oftering.—Death abselves 
From all forc’d obligations :—and to him 
Now have we nothing further to discharge. 
MELCHTAL. 
And does the Queen in her lone chamber weep, 
And do her wild reproaches Heaven accuse, 
Here may you see a people, free’d from sorrow, 
To that same Heaven send up its grateful prayers. 
—Who tears would reap, the seeds of love must scatter. 
[MESSENGER departs, 
‘ STAUFFACHER. 
Where is brave Tell? Shall he alone be wanting, 
Who of our freedom is the founder ?—He 
The greatest has achiev’d—the hardest suffer’d. 
Come! hasten to his dwelling, and invoke 
Blessings on him, the saviour of us all ! 
{To be concluded in our next .} 











JOHN DUNN HUNTER. 


(From the Boston Traveller.) 
For the following interesting article relative to this no- 
torious character, we are indebted to an intelligent gentle- 
man who passed some time in England, and had an oppor- 
| tunity of observing accurately the state of society and man- 
ners. Implicit confidence may be placed in his statement. 
Messrs. Editors,—It may be interesting to the readers 
of the Traveller, to hear something more particular of 
John D. Hunter, while in England. Every body knows 
that he pretended to have lived with the western Indians, 
from the period of his earliest recollections; that he was 
rescued, and by the benevolence of several gentlemen of 
distinction, put to school and educated; that he wrote a 
very entertaining book founded upon these pretences, 
giving an account of his adventures, and the manners of 
the western savages ; that in the character thus assumed, 
he imposed upon Mr. Jefferson and others, who gave him 
letters of introduction to mene, where he went and 
spent a year or two; and that all this was sheer imposition. 
I had casuaily seen him in New York in 1821; in Lon. 
don in January, 1824. At breakfast with an American 
ntleman, among other persons, I met J. D. Hunter and 
fiobert Owen. The visionary character of the latter was 
less developed then, than now, and I had never heard a 
suspicion of the genuineness of Flunter’s pretences. I was 
glad to meet them therefore, and now, that one has turned 
out an enthusiast, and the other an impostor, I cannot, 
with many other discerning persons, pretend to have fare. 
seen either the one transformation or the other. 
Hunter, at this time, and I believe always while in Lon- 
don, had cheap lodgings, where Washington Irving had 
lived, at Mrs. H—’s, in Warwick-street, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing-cross. He, with the equally famous 
John Neale, and one other person, constituted, 1 believe, 
all Mrs. H.’s boarders. In this obscure place, Hunter 
received the visits of many of the first gentlemen in Lon. 
don. His card-rack was crowded with notes and cards, 
from persons of the highest distinction. I saw one or two 
very sentimental notes of condolence from the Duke of 
Sussex to Hunter, while the latter was confined to his 
room, by a dislocated shoulder, which, by the way, was 
attended to, in behalf of the Duke, by his surgeon, Dr. 
Petingale. 
During the winter, 1823—4, Hunter was the Lion of the 
fashionable world in London. He was freely admitted at 
Almacks, and was pressed with multitudes of invitations 
to routes and balls, anc parties, from ladies of the highest 
rank and fashion. Such was the strife for his society, that 
he had often several engagements in the same evening, and 
happy was the lady whose party was distinguished by his 
presence. On these occasions, the ladics were eager to 
converse with him, and esteemed it a felicitous moment in 
which they could fancy that they were filling his eyes and 
thoughts. Such wasthe delusion, that Hunter, though 
small, ill-made, and ill-mannered, appeared in their eyes 
the most interesting man, the most charming creature, they 


It is remarkable, that Hunter never seemed flattered 
with these attentions. His dress was plain ; his manners, 
though coarse, were always grave: he seldom smiled, and 
even when surrounded with beaysiful women, whose eyes 
yielded a tribute that might have turned the head of a 
giddy fellow, he seemed to be unconscious of their notice 
and indifferent to it. 

Nor were the females the only persons who paid their 
court to him. There was a large number of scientific and 
literary men, whose interest he strongly excited. Among 


ciety, Captain Parry, who was then in London, and many 
others. ith these gentlemen, and, in society like theirs, 
Hunter was in the habit of dining frequently, and so eagere 
ly was his company sought, that it was with difficulty he 
could satisfy the numerous claims upon his time. 1 may 
add here too, that he seemed not to be in any degree flat- 
tered or elated by all this; he seldom spoke of the notice 
taken of him, and never within my observation, unless in 
an accidental way. 

In the summer of 1824, in June, I was in Edinburgh. 
Hunter had been there some time before. He had excited 
a deep interest there too, partly of a personal nature, and 
partly on account of a project for civilizing the Indians, 
which he held up as the object to which he intended to 
devote his future life. His plan was to form a settlement 
of Indians on the Wabash, and by partially adopting In- 
dian manners at first, to introduce civilization by a slow 
and invisible progress. ‘This he represented as the only 
way in which the savage could be drawn from his woods, 
and persuaded to lay aside the spirit-stirring pursuits which 
the associations of youth, and the inherent love of hazard 
and adventure, rendered dear to him. 

I was here frequently inquired of, about Hunter, and 
my opinion was often asked as to the probable success of 
this scheme. Among the individuals who expressed an 
interest in the subject, were Sir Walter Scott, and his ac- 
complished daughter, Mrs. L——. 

I might add many other similar evidences of the extra- 
ordinary interest which Hunter excited in England. I 
will only say, that he was a particular favourite with Mr, 
Coke, and received many tokens of his regard. The news. 
papers frequently spoke of him in terms of the liveliest 
interest, and no less than three editions of his travels were 
sol during his stay in England. Besides, he had consi- 
derable presents made to him, among which was a splen« 
did watch from the Duke of Sussex. He received oe I 
think, from Mr. Coke, a valuable set of mathematical in- 
struments. Other presents, I believe, were offered, to 
assist him in his enterprise for civilizing the Indians, 
which he declined. 
Hunter left England for America in the summer of 
1824. His departure was noticed in most of the papers, 
and drew forth expressions of the liveliest interest in hig 
welfare, and many wishes for his happiness and prosperity. 
I shoud add, that I had never heard that he took any 
advantage whatever of the confidence he obtained, and of 
the rich opportunities which he had to profit by it, in Eng. 
land; with the exception only, of receiving the presents 
of Mr. Coke and the Duke of Sussex. On the contrary, 
he refused presents, and the use of money, and returned 
as he went, excepting perhaps a little sam that he must 
have received as the avails of his book. If his story had 
been true, his conduct, at least as far as I observed it, or 
heard it reported, was dignified and irreproachable. 
Nor is this all; Hunter uniformly spoke in terms of 
raise of every body, of whom he had occasion to speak 3 
he always expressed great attachment to America, and 
espoused its cause sometimes with indiscretion. He seemed 
to be fond of the society of Americans, and to some of 
them did kind offices. He persuaded Mr. Coke and the 
Duke of Sussex to sit to an American portrait painter, 
who kad just arrived in England, and who, by the way, ig 
one of the first artists of the day, and thus introduced him 
to distinction, in London. 
On the whole, while I fully admit that Hunter was an 
impostor, yet I think he was the cleverest fellow in his 
way, whose history 1 have been acquainted with. 
VIATOR. 
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DISCOVERY SHIPS. 
———_— 

His Majesty’s ship Hecla, Captain Parry, bound on a 
voyage ot Geman a West Spitsbergen and the North 
Pole, will take her final departure from the Nore in the 
course of this week. On the present occasion she sails 
alone, unaccompanied by either transport or any ship of 
war. Her burden is about 400 tons; and, though a post 
ship, she only carries two six pounders and a complement 
of 64 men, namely : 

Three Lieutenants.—First Lieutenant, Mr. Ross; second 
ditto, Mr. Foster, who acts likewise as astronomer and sur- 
veying officer; third ditto,Mr. Crosier. 

Master, Mr. Crawford, a gentleman well acquainted with 
the Greenland Navigation and Trade, who has made four 
voyages in the Hecla before. ; 

Master's Mate, Mr. Ware, lately returned from Africa. 

Surgcon, Mr. Beaverley. 

Assistant Surgeon, Mr. M‘Cormick. ; 

Three Midshipmen. In all, twenty officers and warrant offi- 
cers, seven marines, and the rest a fine crew of seamen. 

The ship is about twelve years old—the —— to 
Algiers in 1816, having been her first tri he carries 
nineteen months’ provisions, forty-five chaldrons of coals, 
and her water in bulk, or, more properly speaking, in 
tanks, instead of water casks, which oa 
saving in stowage ; an object of great importance in long 

The greatest attention has been paid to the victuallin 
department of the ship. Preserved meat, beef, pork, veal, 
and mutton, besides vegetables, are carried out in tin can- 
nisters, besides 2,000 pounds weight of pemmican, a con- 
centrated essence of meat dried by a fire of oak and elm 
wood, six pounds of the best beet being reduced to one 
goons. the contrivance of Mr. Holmes, a surgeon, and 

resident at Hudson’s Bay. Samples of this quint- 
essence of animal food are shown on board, having the ap- 
pearance, and somewhat the flavour, of German sausages, 
with this difference, however, that the expense of it is sald 
to be 17s. per pound. This is intended to be used in the 
boats after leaving the ship at Spitzbergen, as well as the 
biscuit powder. 

The strength of rum is rectified to 45 per cent. above 


The ship herself is secured by strong iron knees both 
fore and aft. She is lined all over with a coating of cork, 
in layers of three inches thick, to protect the men against 
cold and damp. Iron flues, of a semi-cylindrical shape, 
convey heated air to all parts of the ship, from a stove be- 


low the lower deck, as well as from the caboose between | aim, 


decks, subject to the regulation of a thermometer. From 
sixty to seventy dead ight, in various parts of the deck, 
convey light to not only all the officers’ and warrant of- 
ficers’ cabins, but likewise to the crew. They are so ar- 
that they may be taken out, and ventilators screwed 
in their places to air the ship. The boards of the up 
deck are not laid longitudinally, as usual, but diagonally, 
for the sake of the greater strength. A patent capstan, 
by Phillips, in a perpendicular position, with three multi- 
»lying wheels, is placed betwixt the main and mizen-mast, 
Pesides a horizontal one abaft the foremast, the former 
being of anew construction. In comforts for the crew, the 
Hecla far exceeds any ship of her size, the sleeping- 
places, tables, &c. being arranged with great judicious. 
ness. Every two men have a large box like an arm 
chest assigned to them, duly numbered, which serves 
four a seat. The tables are covered with green baize. 
Light, airiness, elegance, and salubrity, characterize every 
part between decks. Two arm-chests, four pumps, three 
compasses, one of them on an elevated stand, and five 
boats, are upon deck, and three ice-boats have arrived 


trom Woolwich, but are for the present deposited in the | had been 


King’s yard. Round the mainmast is an assemblage of 
bourding-pikes to keep the bears off, or any such intrusive 
Visitors. 

Captain Parry's great cabin contains a library of a con- 
siderable number of miscellaneous works; and besides the 
usual conveniences, a large assortment of cluthing, furs, 
and other equipments, calculated for the climate he pur- 
poses to re-visit. Fur jackets, coats, or rather tunics, of 
Esquimaux manufacture, trewsers, and fur boots, in t 
variety, some lined with seal skins, others with’ wolf, ra- 
cvon, or bear skins; some for wear in the day time, others 
wo sleep in on the ice, with capsattached to thems some lined 
with skins of the black red-footed diver, others with 
those of the eider ducks, extremely soft, warm, and ‘beau. 
tiful ; some sewed with sinews by Esquimaux ladies, others 


go round the temples and cheek bones, but ten heey 
nostrils and mouth uncovered, as the breath, if confined, 
would be soon condensed to one mass of ice. 





MR. ABERNETHY, ON GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. 


This eminent surgeon, in his lectures, after treating on 
wounds and hemorrhages subsequent thereon, says, ‘* I 
now come to speak of-gun-shot wounds, and this is a kind 
of wound attended with the greatest possible contusion. 

‘* The practice in France, in Louis the Fourteenth’s 
time, was to slit open the wound its whole length, in 
order to give exit to any blood or matter; nay, they put 
setuns through the wound... Mr. Hunter very much sim- 
plified the surgical practice in gun-shot wounds, and used, 
as well as recommended in his lectures, a soothing plan of 
treatment.. Of course they are to be treated upon the com- 
mon principles of surgery. In speaking of gun-shot 
wounds, the question is, whether the ball has gone through 
or not; and this creates considerable anxiety to the rela- 
tives. If, with a probe, you can feel wadding, clothes, or 
the ball, why common sense would tell you to take it 
away; but common sense will equally tell you not to be 
poking about and being over curious, for you cannot tell 
where the ball is gone to. It is really curious the course 
which balls will sometimes take : it is founded on the 
laws of projectiles. A ball may strike on the abdominal 
muscles and go out through the other side. It is within 
the compass of probability that the ball may pass in at the 
belly, and, by passing quite round, may come out at the 
same wound. hen I was an apprentice I recolleet a case 
which made some impression on me. My master was 
gone out of town, and I was called up from my bed, one 
night, to a man who had shot himself through the temple. 

en I arrived, there was a hole in the right ap 9 where 
the ball had gone in, and one on the opposite side, where, 
I took it for granted, it had come out. I, of course, 
thought the man was shot clean h the brain; but 
he retained his senses and had all his faculties about him. 
_ a. puzsling enough, in =! te } but, as : 

to i what thoug t right an r) 

bled him, and ordered his head to be shaved. The course 
which the bullet had taken was then apparent enough ; 
for it had travelled under the scalp, and passed out at 
the opposite side, and the track of the bullet was indicated 
by a red line running all over the ——— of the 
strangest cases of bullet travelling was by Sir Jas. 
Earle: the bullet went in under the blade-bone, and came 
out at the loins on the opposite side. Great stress is al. 
ways laid on the necessity of eames Se ball. Nay, ia 

ost every novel, where a duel is often the consequence 
of rivalry in love, do we not read that ‘ Sir Harry has been 
wounded; but that the ball has been extracted, and that 
Sir Harry is expected to recover ?” 

** Two Irishmen ht a duel, and they fought with 

great horse-pistols ; 

not had a very strong thigh-bone, it must have been 

broken to smash. Mr. Hunter attended him for one sur- 

geon, and I used to go and sit with him of an evening, as 

a friend; and he me the surgeons intended patting 
8a 


a caustic on to where the ball went in. I 
ow may do as you 3 but, were it my own case, I’ll 
hanged if they ld do so to me. I saw a black. 


looking substance below the knee, and, on touching it with 
my probe it was hard and firm. I took it away, and sure 
enough it was the ball, as flat‘asa halfpenny. All gun- 
shot wounds being very likely to yon sloughing, you 
should guard yourself by a double prognostic; for, al- 
though no injury may be apparent at first, yet sloughing 
of an artery may happen, and destroy the ent by sud. 
den hemorrh A aailor was found dead in his bed one 
half full of blood. The femoral artery 
slightly grazed and had sloughed. At first, 
however, the. case, to all men was going on favour. 
ably. being a mee vial gun-shot wound. A man 
in France had a in his groin, produced by a gun-shot 
wound ; and he had a little cock fixed in, and used 
to drink wine, and draw it off by corning, cock, to 
the great amusement of the Parisian public. I believe 
noe is related in the Memoirs of the French Academy 
min eo hotoban ines hp digwele gener “raaga 
care is to en e digestive are 
lized. In wounds, as a li dey 
marcation is set up, it will not be so difficult to trace out 
the bullet; but in of this nature, I 


I am sure if he who was wounded }. 


SOLUTION TO GAME CXXxIII. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Castle....B—8 


1. Queen.....E—7 
2. Knight ...B—5 2. Castle ...C—g 





3. Queen’....A—3 3. Pawn....A—6 nee 
4. Queen ...A—6 4. Pawn ...A yan 
5. Castle....A—7X MaTE. — om 
- Ss. The black is obliged id move his castle to Bg, 
ny other square or man i 
two or three moves by white. # game ews Be mnie No. 
had moved his castle from G 8 to amanams 
2 square, white knight would give mate next cme sms 
5 ot = on. on game nyo ne be ended in four moves,’ 
jac! moved any other man, the 
checkmate at.A 7. J sob quem has give We | 
4 Noalternative. —_— | (from | 
- SOLUTION TO GAME CXXxiv. 
P c = a BLACK. aicatio: 
- Castle ...D—8. 1. King...... heartily 
2. Castle... H—S 2. Queen oe 
3 Castle...D—3X the exs 


_, The black must take the castle, and the game i : 
if, instead of taking the castle, he were to eve taatigt down si 
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‘Eo Correspondents. the oftenes 
WAKEFIELDS’ TRIAL.—-The report we had prepared of this vig ft 
portant trial, together with the narrative of E.G. Wi y then | 
elopement with his first wife, and other documents eam heads at tl 
nected with this notorious individusl, was found to till my fing 
so mueh » that it was entirely out of the question that I am n 


fulfil our‘original intention of giving it in the Kale 
It will be seen, by the advertisement in a preceding ¢ 
that we have published the full particulars of the trial, 
in a separate pamphlet of twenty-eight 8vo. pages, 
¢% In conbequence of the necessity we were under of 
lishing the trial of Wakefield on Saturday, (a day gen 
wholly devoted to preparing the Kaleidoscope,) we bi 
been more than usually hurried, and are at present 90 
cumeecribed, with respect to time, that we must ¢ 
our acknowledgment to correspondents to a simple 
general note.—We have received the communications d: 
—A Lover of Free Masonry—E. G.—Mercutio—A Ure. 
Siciuian ScenzRry.—We have been favoured with an in 
ing original communication from a talented young la 
at present on atourontheContinent. Weshall have mvt 
Pleasure {n giving this communication a conspicuous 
in the next Kaleidoscope. 

‘Couwer Literary AND PHILOsopuicat Soctery.—Nothing 
be permitted to prevent this article appearing in our! 
number. , 











again caution you not to be poking for bullets, asa ¢ 
Mel of intern ts broughe Gothen. eee ne 
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